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MONOPOLY AND THE. MAKING OF 


a 


By HENKY C. DONOVAN. 


At a recent “meeting of the British Phrenological 


Association Mr. Webb read a paper which he entitled 


the “ Uses of Phrenology.” The paper was-avery good 
one of its lind, but he dealt lightly with the uses of this 
science, and .devoted much of his time to a defence of 
Gall and his co-workers, and to an expose of the unfair 
attacks that have been made on phrenology from time 
to time, and not only that, but he went on to show that 
even medical men of the modern school will not hesitate 
‘to take unto themselves the credit of some so-called 
discoveries which Dr. Gall, spurzhiem, Vemont and 
others had.discovered long ago. ge 8 

A discussion followed, in the course of which Mr. 
Donovan said that the reader of the paper had referred 
to Cardinal Manning whose portrait was before the 
audience. It was easy for any one having the slightest 
knowledge of Phrenology to see that, owing to a very 
small development of the organ of Alimentiveness, 
the Cardinal must have led an abstemious life, not from 
any process of reading on-his part, or from a knowledge 
that in order to lead a good life it was necessary to be 
abstemious in eating and drinking, but from the fact that 
he could not do othetwise, and therefore unto him it 
was a property of easiness. But mental organization 
vet no credit for this; none of those who had sung the 
praises of this good man had ever hinted that he was by 
nature filled to lead an abstemious life; the credit was 
given to his religious mand, 

And if a further glance is devoted to the Cardinal’s 
head it will be seen that, though his desire for food and 
drink was small yet it can be noticed from the fullness 
of that part of the head where is situated the organ of 
“Raith,” that it cannop be said that he was mederate 
in that direction. The menu provided for him by the 
Mnelish Church was not) enough for his) spiritual 
appetite; he wanted more, and in order to gratify his 
desire for snch kind of good living he went to another 
place where he could get the dishes he required served 
up hot. This perceptive vigour was not very well 
developed, but. the reflective and speculative portion of 
his forehead was, hence his life can be explained with- 
out the assistance of the New Testament and the early 
‘Fathers of the Church of Rome. 

With regard to Mr. Webb’s remarks about the crim- 
inal classes Mr. Donovan did not quite follow him. 
far as his knowledve and observations on the heads of 
the criminal classes went he did not see how phrenology 
could be of much use in this direction, because men 
became members of the criminal classes more from our 
economic conditions that any predesposition on the part 
of most of the men, woman, and ¢hildren who happen 
to get into prison. Ft was all very well to talk of the 
influence of religion and education’ having a deterént 
effect on the lower classes. It had, as far as he could 
see, no good effect waatsoever, for a knowledge of the 
ten connuandments and good instructions in the very. 
peculiar history connected with the books of Genesis, 
together with the details associated with the birth, life, 
and death of Jesus Christ, would not in any way prevent 
the religiously instructed child, youth, or adult from 
feeling the pangs of hunger caused by a flow of gastric 
juice into the. stomach, aud the corrosive action of 
which on the coats of an empty stomach was in no way 
affected by the -preaching of the hosts of professional 
sopl-savers outside the prison walls, or the gentlemen 
of the same calling who are provided by the State for 
the benefit of the prisoners inside. It was very sooth- 
ing, no doubt, to hear a good preacher hold forth on the 
sins of the world when the stomach was in a nice con- 
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| dition, and the gastric juices pleasantly envaved in 


| 
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held by the monopolist. Hence there was starvation in- 
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*digesting food and not knawing at the coats of a empty 
stomach. For men to be good, to lead a life withuou), 
inflicting discomfort and annoyance on others, they 
must have some means of getting a sufficiency of four: 
clothing, and shelter. We were told that-theése thines 
are around us in abundance: that there is over produc. 
tion of food and clothing, and a good many houses 


unlet. That was so, but they were not free, they were © ~ 
ow 
the midst of plenty, aud the shivering outcast in sight of 
of empty houses. 2 “of 
A man with an evenly balanced head was just as likely po 
to suffer the pangs of hunger as the man who not even 2. orl 


phrenologist would call of a high type. There could 
be no ¢lassification—im our presént disorderly system, 
The physical labor type had often, through stress of cir- 
cumstances, to follow pursuits and callings for which 
they were not mentally fitted. If a youth with a full 
development of the organs in the base of the brain, 
such as amativeness and ailimentiveness and not much 
controlling power, was sent into the city--say for 
instance into a bank, where he has to lead’a sedentary 
life, it was very certain that he would be more likely to 
fall into temptation and thereby become one of the 
criminal classes *than one who was more fitted to lead 
such a life. The temptations for one wan were ito 
temptations for another; what was one man’s food was 
another man’s poison. For the first man should never 
have been put to such employment, but put to his pro- 
per sphere, chat 1s, in Some occupation where fresh air 
and wholesome toil would produce a desire for repose 
and such recreations as would stimulate those parts of 
the brain-that had been quiet during the hours of legiti- 
mate toil Jabez Balfour is a case in point. As 2 
farmer he would have been a very useful inember of 
society, but as a city man he had caused, as many inen 
awe doing now, a great deal of unpieasant feeling 
wnongst the investing public. This topie recalled (sand 
Mr. Donovan) to his memory the case of Mrs ing, 
who was a native of Switzerland, and v een 
left. there to spend her days in the o 
and wholesome diet, would have lec 
and would no doubt have married 
But no, Swiss lady’s maids and Swiss velets we. 
fashion in England at that time, so in order to improve 
her condition she left her country side and ultimately 
became Lady B’s maid, when a life of idleness and high- 
pressure living had its natural effect on such a mental 
organization as she possessed——a large brain and a very 
full development of ajnativeness and alimentiveness. 
Her career downwards was that which any phrenologist 
would have predicted. Lady B. was compelled to dis- 
iniss her; she married a publican ;.and ultimately the 
hangman at Horsemonger Lane jail sent her into etesiety" 
with a sure and certain hope of immediate resurrection. 
Her cast is to be seen on the shelf of many -phreno- 
logical collections as one of the criminal type. 

Our game laws are excellently fitted for the mann- 
facture of criminals; in fact it is on a par with all our 
connected with the protection of’ property, and when 
blackberries and mushrooms become private properly 
(as some of the country county councils have suggested) 
there will then be a marked increase of crime amongst 
tlre-children of the lower classes. 

In the Cape Colony and Natal the possessing classes 
have manufactured a means of turning men into criimi- 
nals which does not exist in any other part of the British 
dominions, that ig, it is a crime to have in their posses- 
sion « piece of crystalized carbon without being able to 
produce a broker’s receipt for the same, but it is not @ 
crime if the diamond has been cut and set in metal. 

In Great Britain it is game: in the Cape it is rough 
diamonds’: in India it is a crime to be caught manufac: 


_ 


nts it is not a crime to have in your luggage 
without declaring the same on landing : in Eng- 
_And so we might go op and enumerate 
innocent acts which the law makes criminal in 


ne country and not in another ; so that a great deal of 


r crime, and, in fact, all of it can be laid to the credit 

economic system. I/ order to retain the powers 
f monopoly it is necessary to have the tyrannical 
ower of making, or rather turning harmless ‘men into 

jinals.. a ; 
renology would no doubt be of great service in the 
classification of crime. It would be of value in guid- 


mental and physical capacity ; but by the time we 
are wise enough to employ this science in the classifi- 

cation of men and women inside our prison walls, we 
-ghalk-be ‘wise enough to abolish the means by which 
geful men\jand women are turned into useless criminals 
outside the\prison. We shall know that in’order to get 
_the best results from mankind—that is to make men 
good and useful to one another, the means of food, 


clothing, and shelter must not be kept under the lock. 


and key of private ownership, but must be free“to all. 

-Phrenology teaches us that there are no bad men; 
but. at. the same time. we can see that men must inevit- 
able be driven to do dreadful and degrading things 
under dreadful and degrading conditions; and those 
dreadful and degrading conditions exist now, when we 
see wealth, Juxury, and idleness on one. side, and pover- 
ty with all its accompanying temptations on the other. 
‘When men are free to live and work in accordance with 
their ‘mental and physical capacity the days of crime 
will be over, and prisons will be no more. 


Page 106, twentieth line from beginning, read reasoning for reading. : : 


SOCIALISM IN DANGER.. 
By F. DOMELA NIEUWENHUIS. 


‘ [Continued from No, 13.] 


Where are we to look for the revolutionary Liebnecht who was 
wont strenuously to maintain that “Socialism is no longer a matter 
of theory but a burning question which must be settled, not in Parlia- 
ment but in the street and on the battlefield, like every other burning 
question?” All the doctrines promulgated in his treatise are deserv- 

_ing of the widest possible circulation, so that every one may be able 
to weigh the ‘difference between the brave chainpion of the proletariat 


who lived years ago, and the shopkeepers’ representative of to-day. — 


After having. said that “with universal suffrage, to vote or not to 
vote is only a question of expediency not of principle,’ he concludes: 
“Our speeches cannot have any direct influenc¢g upon legislation. 
“We shall not convert Parliament with words. — 
_ “By our speeches we can only scatter truths among the people that 
it 1s possible to proclaim more effectively in another way. 
_ “Of what real service then are speeches in Parliament? None. 
And to talk merely for the sake of talking is the business of fools! 
Think of it: Nota single advantage. And here, on the other hand, 
are thé disadvantages : anh ay 

“Sacrifice or compromise of principles; degradation of a sublime 
political struggle into the discussion of a debating society; and en- 


couragement of the ideaamong the people that the Bismarckian — 


arliamenit is destined to settle the social question. _ 
: And for practical reasons, should we concern ourselves with Par- 
hament? Only treachery or stupidity could persuade us to do so.” 

could not give utterance to our convictions more forcibly or 
actly. But.mark the notable inconsistency. According 
» and after having reckoned up all the profits and losses 

y to the discredit of parliamentary action, he might be expected 
have given a verdict in favour of non-participation. 
8 self as follows: “To prevent the Socialist 
g Ceesarism, it is necessary that Socialism should 

cal struggle.”’. It is past comprehension how so 

ury itself in contradictions ! 

gs in doubt and confusion. Evidently parlia- 
by which the catch of fish must be obtained, 
try to make it look as if it were a desirable thing in 
ellasa means. Thence the dubiety and indecision 


Inevitably to 
aT a) 


emselv: 


r rt congress Bebel said > 


iss 


‘jing men.and women to the work in harmofy with. 


his - 


Perhaps that is. why they a o 
the way pursued by all the other parties 
lead us in quite a different directio 

Singer found-himself in a similar di 

“ Supposing that it is possible to obtain 
parliamentary action, that action would ne 
since any possible advantage can only 
Operation of parties.” (“Idem,” p. 

~~ Isolated, the Social Democrati 
revolutionary party should hol 
-can only be persued with 
business thtn have they in 
The Zuricher Socialdemok 
as a general rule shows no 
by a Democrat, especially 
Democrat. For him, on th 
means the supremacy of : 
again it affirms that “the st 
revolutionary, but reaction: 
The risk of compromise was 
_been obliging enough to di 
against Socialists, who kno 
had been a real statesman a 
the Social Democratic party a f 
to hang itself. . 

With much truth the a 
lows: ‘‘ The anti-socialist 1% 
in danger of enfeeblement 
too pliable, too popular 
ambition and persona 

party, in theory as well a 
experience persecutior 

Bernstein said som 
schaft: “In the la 
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now very different fre 
ately following 1870.’ 
A small social d 
socialist, A. Steck, 
who think that logic 
as it would by : 
moderate disciples o 
‘Through unive 
the Marxians be 
shame that we she 
Social. Democracy 
It was just 
various schools of 
read that the war-« 
am of Apollos. 
ed, they became m 
and at last.one’ 
and Paul. The ant 
sacrifice of principle 
Very remarkable i 
modern Social I 
poor, the outcast: 
suffering; and y 
oppression. In th 
licentious who ev 
thing to say, f 
ter of policy bee 
the salient point: 
popular. Its adher 
and orthodox and | 
Christian comm 
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uncompr L 
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Support him 
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our papers and the freedo 
suppress our meeting: 
arise and_we would be 
for emancipating our. 
who by whatever m 


The ‘Ttalian High Court has decided that the condemnation by 
defuult. of Comrade Merlino for press offences is not legal, and that 
he must be judged again by jurors. We hope he will be acquitted, 
Vecause anuther comrade who was some, time ago judged fora like | incorrectly. | 
offence wits acquitted, and because in the present condition of.| ering”, which should 
Ttaly it would he very difficult for the government to find jurors | solidarity of the 
willing to condenin a man for speaking the truth against governments | impossible to suk 
‘and masters. If Merlino is acquitted he will still have to serve about | of partial or grad 
one year in prison because of the old convictionvas a member of the | by revulutionar 
Tuternational Association of Working men. ee Hy S 


The Europern bourgeois papers are favouring the despotic gover 
mentof the Czar, ‘They constantly speak of the good actions 
paternal Alexander and Nicholas. When an independent writer | thoroughly thrashed 

: : : A ‘ | Space preclude any 
ventures, from time to time, to discuss the oppression and. the matter is of first i 
atrocities of the Russian government, the smeere and stupid or hired tn ori vee corteen onal 
aamirers begin to proclaim the fact that the Czar Alexander was | concerned, for I shoul 
faithful to his wife, and consequently it is not true that the Russian Mo coaniy alert ite 
peasants die of hunger, that the Standists are tortured and deported | up the ground of argo 
for their religious convictions, that the rising young generation of the _ 
country is persecuted, thrust into fetters aud sent to the Siberian 
mines, where many die flogged to death by the knont—as Madame 
Sighida, or pierced by bayonets—as Miss Gurevitch. Al this is 
nothing: all these fine flowers of. Asiatic despotism must uot be 
mentioned, for Alexander ITf. was faithful to his wife, and paid 
liberally the European writers who sold themselves to him, 


Sir 2 
Sceing that the su 


At present we must not’ speak against our despots, for the Ozar. 
Nicholas is too young (27’years), yet his tender age does not prevent 
him from signing laws which declare the Standists. a very dangerous 
sect which must. be exterminated, or other laws, according to which 
nobody in the whole of Russia may lecture on any subject without a 

special authorisation of the ministers of the interior and of public 
education. Before this monstrous law Russians had to abide in*® 
silence all the same, but it was considered as the consequence of an | 
abuse of power on the part of the administration, the police. At 
present itis done in consequence of this law of the young Czar, to 
whom the intention of: established obligatory primary education is 
attributed. - bee 2 
This will be a nice education, indeed, headed by the police,—when 
no independent scientist,- men of high instruction and enlightened 
spirits, are allowed to give a lecture,’ even to their fr ‘inds, without a 


munity at large 
has many of a 
regulated by 

authority whi 


_ ministerial authorisation, without the good will of the local. police... 


Tt is not. too much to say that France has entered w revolutionary 
riod. The third republic is in agony and with it the whole 
ourgeols regime 18 dissolving itself into mud. — 


The French people have lost, faith in the idea that th ublie and 
universal suffrage would bring about liberty and wellsisie ae eee 
become enlightened by the scandals of all sorts which have cast broad 
daylight upon the deep-rooted corruption of the governing classes. 
The people are beginning to show an. intention to do away with t 


existing institutions. Socialism becomes every da more powerful 
and more threatening. The bourgeois, bent on resisting eiNall ihe : 
cgoiam and violence which characterise them, believed they had found | 


ee : & 


suredly they can form an opinion on all | 


, when put to them in’ simple straighttfor- 
yw full well if they like their master; who has 
f work, to take the greater part of their labor. 
if they like military ssersice or not. 


ali L 


w well enough how to niake use of the riches of ther 


x country if they had the necessary data as to the dispo-- 


And 
t face to face with some pressing necessity. 
to them do not concern them, or if they are so compli- 
y foreign interests that they do not recognize them; if the 
simple things are vbscured by a technica: terminolugy which 
‘polities into an occult science; if they have no time for study 
- and for reflection, and if they do not feel the necessity of d sing ‘so, 
hat whatever happens they will not be called upon to decide 

n and that others are thinking for t.em; then their vote 


by open o 


wished) On the other hand, a thousand promises, a thousand 


the soul of the worker, in bringing into conflict nis conscieuce 
with his tenderness and duty to: his family, and compel him 
either to sell his conscience or refuse those he loves a life a little 
less miserable, or at least a temporary relief of theiv daily sufferings. 
The vote is secret Gur Opponents say. But what de’s that Mean when 
the employers, or the povernment, or the patties can make their 
dependants vote under the insy ection of their agents, ana can by some 
tricks of the trade contro] each vote, or even only make Leleve that 
they can control it? What is the use of secret balloting, when the 
very fact (f exacting that it should be secret, is a procf cf hostility to 
the employer, aud makes the man liable to be hiied and sent away 
fromthe workshop or farm? And it is worse when an employer 


- makes all his depcndants conjointly answerable’ forthe election ot a 


deputy by threatening the st -ppage of the works or some other 
retaliation, as has often happened: in large establishments that. take in 


government contracts aud that ueed a deputy to protect their interests. 


Then it happens that the workers watch and spy one another for fear 
the candidate of their employer should not suncced. So corrupting 3s 
the fear of misery! ‘Che proletarian masses may revolt and vask 
everything in the ‘hopes of an ‘immediate victory, but with great 
difficulty they risk their work, that is to say their bread and peice, 
when a strugyle is at issue which offers them only a promise, a hundred 


times belied, of a slow and distant amelioration, and which leaves the- 


combatants, be they victorious or vanquishel, at the m«rey of the 
emplover. No, the poor elector is neither conscious nor free: and it 
would not be possible for him to be otherwise. If misery did not 
brata ize men, if economic. pressure and the fear of tu-morrow 
did not make men submissive and timid, if in fat the people were 
conscious of their rights and were determined to enforce them, they 
would not need to be looking for men, more or less eupable and honest, 
to éntrust with the carrying out of their claims. They have always 
the means of emancipating themselves to hand and they would use 
thom. The workers would refuse to work for their masters; the tix- 
payers would refuse to pay the taxes; the soldiers would refuse to 
obey, and thus would be Jestroyed at one blow, private property and 
the political state, the two links of the chain that binds and 
torments mankind. oe 


Having thus demonstrated by facts and arguments that popular 


suffrage, such as is understood by the parliamentary system, is — 


powerless as an instrument of emancipation, it is plain why the privi- 
_leged classes, who formerly feared it and fought it to death, have now 
found in it an efficatious means of prolonging -their rule and of 
calming revolutionary tempests. When it becomes impossible for 
them to keep the people in subjection by brutal force, and 
th lies of the priests. have no longer the power to make them 
‘ccept misery as a. law made by God, when the people no longer 
expect a paradise, and do not fear the police, then there is 
only one way of keeping them enslaved ; and that is to give them an 


. 


o the power of prcducticn and the needs of their 
hey would know how tv,teach their children to 
y would learn very quickly all they do uot know or do 
iderstand if they were comyeiled to look after their own affairs 
But if the 


cajoleries, a thousand favours, may at any moment. bring doubt into 


eee of liberty, by making them believe that they are masters, and — 


_ HOW LONDON ANARCHISTS TREATED 
ae A SPY. a 


a 

| 

i 

ae 

| 

i + - : . . — 
ee ey of the spy Cotin —a min in the employ of the 
and the Euvlish police, of his discovery, of his contession, oth 
{ 


sent back to Franeo—has alreaily been told, but not full 
gether truthfully. ‘The police, as unght be expected, tol 
agencies and the special reperters as little as possible 
disadvantage, and as much as they dared that was likel 


attending ordi 
he was sh] 
police. 


previously said tha 
atter this a comrade 
Cotin asked to be al 
Dieppe the comrad 
doubt been‘acc 
soll. Cotin ret 
ground that he wa 
Lhe comrades 
steps for ascertain 
deal with him, | 
permitted to a 
charg :d with be 
and the Englis 
Anarchists in Lo 
spy and cowar 
“charged on the sh 
He was asked 
was not, as has 
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and, with t 
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him out and w 
police, and 
and his aqui 


that the social institutions are made. by them and can be-altered by — 


their will. 


at Socialists, who sincerely wish the liberty and 
ill, put their hopes in that same suffrage that has 
weapon of the government im the hands of the 


- (Continued) 
THE DEATH-AGONY OF THE EMPIRE. 


Cuarrer III. 


THE LAsy DAYS OF THE EMPIRE,—SEDAN. easy 


The ‘empire’ held ‘on’ till Sedan. - Meanwhile that to which we 


aspired was the republic of the whole human race-—“ The Beautiful, 


for which the whole earth is waiting,” as was said long ago. Aye, 


‘and the earth awaits it yet ! : 
During this armed vigil, when all held themselves ready, heroic 
8 


“tales went round; songs of freedom were sung, and men 
steeled themselves for approaching events. Ce 
Rochefort’s journal, La Lanterne, lighted up-the/dark recesses of 
the cut-throat, Empire. “ee 
“Ring to-day the great bell of Notre Dame— 
; To-day, a knell; to-morrow, the alarm.” 
And it was indeed the alarm—the tocsin—that was rung. What 
event, will be proclaimed by the immense bell just now sent from 
Russia ? . When this prophetic gift rings forth in full swing, it will 


surely avail to shake the little hill where Varlin ascended his 


Calvary. ee 
At that time it seemed to us as if the denouement was close at 


hand. | Around us circled a vast horizon. It reached in opposite 


directions, past and future, from the scaffold of Orsini to the scaffold — 


-of Vaillant; and despite the surrounding darkness; we felt that day- 
break was very near. We used to meet st night, we fhdignant ones 
who chafed beneath the black and sinister yoke of the “ Man of 
December” (Louis Napoleon). We quivered as dumb beasts in a 
slaughter house. 

The murder of Victor Noir hy Pierre Bonaparte aroused a thrill of 
popular horror; then the tremor more resembled that of a bull in the 


ring, when he shakes his hide pierced full of darts. Freedom, just 


brushed us with her wing; but that was.all, as yet. 


It seenied that revolution might break out at Victor Noir’s funeral, 


The evening before, the Marseillaise called to arms; the event was 
one of those symbolic occasions on which much depends. * The revolu- 
tionists believed they would return home having achieved the 


republic ; or else never return at all, All took what arms they could, 


And the Empire also had taken its precautions, . The bairacks, the 
prisons, the public buildings were full of troops. No such display of 
force had been seeen since the Coup d Etat. Now-a-days, indeed, 
such displays are equalled or even exceeded in May of every year, 
when the crowd goes to the cemetery to remember its dead, : 

As Victor Noir’s funeral proceeded, Delescluse, who remembered 
the outbreaks of 748 and ’51, restrained Rochefors ;-while Louis Noir, 
brother of the murdered man, cried that he desired no bloody 
obsequies for his brother. Meanwhile, fate decided the event. ‘The 
immense cortége contained two elements; those who wishetkto wait 
for-the disintegration of the Empire, and those who desired to 
attempt immediate deliverance, ' 
Phere was a moment when the crowd swayed violently ; it was a 
‘struggle between those who desired to bear the corpse towards the 
streets of Paris, and those who preferred to follow it to the Neuilly 
cemetery. ‘The latter prevailed. Half the delegates of the Chambres 
Syndicates were on one side, half on the other; there had been no pre- 
arrangement, each followed the dictates of his own feeling or his 
impulse at the moment. : 

Varlin said afterwards that had the struggle really taken place that 
day, the best soldiers of the revolution would have perished. But, 
after all, the number of those who perish as victims of poverty or by 


the accidents that so constantly befall the workers, is far greater than — 


7 


that of the victims of a revolution; 
With humbled heads we returned—subjects of the Empire still! 
This time in truth it was no plot; it was the muffled threat of 
revolution. The so-called Blois conspiracy was got up by the agents 


of Louis Napoleon, and deseribed as a plot against the State; itis | 


the usual formula, : 
Known. revolutionists were easily compromised; and with t 

there were arrested, at random, some of the thousands of rebels who 

cursed the Empire, yet knew nothing of one another, The accus 


+ 


were divided into classe@¥”qs had been done in the case of | 
. the “Internationalists.” The sentences varied from 25 to 50 years of | _ 


transportation | - . 
| Mégy was condemned to hard labor: a few whose papers had been 

badly put together were acquitted ; among these was Ferré, howbeit 
he had insulted the court; so inconsistent was the prosecution! | 

Protot, subsequently a member of the Commune, defended M 

hefore this tribunal, which was called the High Court of Blois. T 
principal agent provocateur had himself proposed the use of 

which made an excellent means of discovering some, 


On August 14th, 1870, an attempt was made at Tia Villette to pros | 


cluim the republic, howbeit the defeat of the Empire was not cor 
mated. On this oecasion too, there was treachery ; for waminc 
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E AGAINST PROPERTY.” product y ll always be, virtually,.the whole amount 
| is -himseif in need of, minus only what he caunet inde 
oYM | give-him. I mean he wili always aim at getving as much 
number Mr. Seymour criticised some of my | of th ngs or liberties valuable to himself, in exchange t 
yperty idea—an idea which Anarghistsxegard as is Immediately valueless to himsel 
tible with individual-freedom, and consequeutly “Phatis what putting one’s own pri 
fo | Means. Ltis only a perverted ac 
preservation. It wouid be all right to claim all one 
were it not for the artificial limitation of suppli 3 by 
EERE proniestc : sessions, which causes the natural tendency - 
rchists have controversial reason to grumble at our’ and disastrously. Well, is the sordid bargain 
alist antagonists. We cannot get our questions answered. I self-centred evution, the sour old pre , 
zy, -eymour what he meant by “owning ;’° what be meant by nee chists it is pain and gniel— it bondag 
opriatiun ’; what he meant by a “ right.” He did not reply. |-CU#"se anyone aiything. ‘Lo Anarchists 
"hey never do. I have tried for years to discuss the basis of the pro- | 18> weighing and counting, accumulating 
‘dea with «hfferent Individualists, but they always stop short of methods as barbarous and absurd as the 
jails, and slide off on side issues. Let me put the preliminary bare world where there is enough, and 
qustiun ; once more: (1) What essentially is it that is stickled for as covery SHIN |e all. : 
property, if not the prohibitive custody of something not wanted by Hemiile, nore that the question 
the individual for his own use or enjoyment, but which other people or, Lool; OF working on the prod 
are needing for their use or enjoyment? (2) Why does anygne care remains unavswered, —“f Purchase ma 
about retaining this prohibitive custody if mot, as a mews OF heitling | bate socinlity GOES Net 
and shaping to his own ends the activities and opportun.ties of those bat se ‘How? W 
with whom he deals, from that point at which their need and his a vustogys whether OF obj 
ownership of the propertised utility mevt, and compel them to deal oy ashe sacrificed by the in 
si him? - s eo (4) Then, what is: that. a 
Pending proof to the contrary, I continue to sec in this relation of tended: that opportunities ofe 
man to man an economic absurdity, and a mcral atrocity —the root- men's needs? Lhe very op 
Gausé, in short, of all human fault, and feud, and failure. Tam pomting out, Remove th ? 
aware of limiting the equal liberty of my fellows Wherever I limit inseparable from any prep 
_ their free aceess to anything whatever which awaits human use, and ey abound: And the t 
of which their need is greater or occurs sooner than my own, Ina pe RE CO al One 
society freed of devices for peuatising propertylessness (or the non- A nome Conny u 
possessicn of -superfuity) [ would not burden myself with the : [this ih Dossy | oat 
precautionary custody of a superfluous pin.. : Teac . HOSEN oe 
~ [tis fair to ask Individualists how, in the absence of any Govern- Hs eaten of his instine 
to enforce property owning, and submission of all entizens to the Sd caie the mse 
property ideay they propose to deal with their Anarchists—those ibe : Ae go yo 
irreconcilables who are determined to repudiate respect for any seat a a : oy ound wa) 
property as “ theirs,” and are equally aware: of ‘the ‘fitnesseaf malig | he, i oo oS 
use of whatever is*neccessary for- life, locomotion, and exercise of | as ee fOr 
faculty? What is to be dove with the mien (and there are more of eed : percenys hoy 
them from day to day and from bour to hour) who don’t want to own dats ior) Or Vie ¥ 
property, or to contro) others, but who do want freedom to live, to ee 
work, aud to hand on, as they choose Are these serviceable and in- foods Ese evel pt 
expensive persons to suifocate to the end of the chapter, in their surely | tal a ie. ee 
false position as mendicants at che gates of the over-supplied bargam- aii me ; i : = 
monger? Yet why discuss improbable contingencies ¢ ‘The deeper’ eas eee 
eutrents of human character and human tendency are to-day settiug Tey ok : E mnger 
full towards unalloyed freedom; and the economics of to-morrow will} Si a ar nee 
know no rules buttheuuwritten ones of compuuction, courtesy, and | Sade: oh ae 
cominon- sense. : Own soul Om) a 
~ But now four Mr Seymour. Waiving inquiries, as to first principles, Eee, ae oe 
he (1) explains what -he means by the individual producer, (2) Sup- oa : We ice 
poses me to pretend that opportunities of production are limited Saal a coe ad 
apart from the incidental consequences of a vicious monetary system, Se weet ae 
aud of “re-stating the monstrous proposition of Malthus ;” and (3) we t ae . ce 
declares that Communism is now impossible; primitive man © only |. ay: eee) 
must go, cap-In-ha 
for long ceaturies wi 


to‘erated it” because he bad to; the communistic instinct 1s heing 

outgrown,” and liberty approached in proportion to the outgrowmg. | oo ve have. ho: 
‘Civilized man could not go back if he would.” i Shad othe 
(1) Mr. Seymour’s “individual producer” is, then, not necessarily ase ciee < me 
the commodity-fiuisher after all. He is only “each contributor to 2x a . ve | 
product from beginning to end ;” plainly, then, only an infinjtesimal ae ck au e 
unit in’a crowd of collaborators, It is pleasing thus to see the a CF : elt i = 
Individual Producer, that new pretender to future world manage- his | 2 an ae 
ment, fhirow up his band directly he is challenged to show his title. 7 jn da J 
Tbe efforts of his forefathers, and his fellows, have helped him into |, ea ae 
a the position of Leng able to buy what he needs inorder to be a pro- Gi Sen r i 
ducer. “He has bought some material, fetched by others, bought some ae = - a a 1 
tools, made by others, and then, with the co-operation, ether direct or tiki hae been fo 
indirect, of others, has turned ont a product which he may or may | . 4 he ae p 
1 Want, when produced, for his own individual use or enjoyment. Ue ee ee 
{ he wauts it, Mr Seymour would agree with us that he has the first | 4) that appertain 
comer's economic right to its use. If he does not want precisely it, ea 
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nd the commercial producer’s own price for. the 
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costal ‘suffocation even under that sordid burden of “legal ter 


with which our poor groaning and travailing lines have in 


ves. Social free acrese, as tacitly clainied and as granted 


fore asking, by full-blown individuality, asilPtraly, when establi 


differ widely from the primitive communism in which conscious indi- 
viduality. played no part. What was blind and haphazard will be 
conscious and discriminate. What was merely tribal and communal 
will be human and social; and wherees Nature was formerly a mere 
propeller, she. will be at once the accepted instructress and the most 
effectual co-operator. =~ : ee aes 

Iam fully aware that all this that I have written contains nothing 
of “practic! politics,”-or of. business-like opportunism. Both of 
those branches of mental industry are hkely to be sufficiently sub- 
served by the “social” Democrat on one hand, and by the commercial 
Individualist on the other. I do not think we shall have freedom - 
suddenly, or soon; but the goal has to be kept in sight, and the dust 
wiped out of our civilized eyes as we. jog along. I think the individ- 
sal ec nser, keeping his necessary force of hired *Pinkertons” to 
prevent non-commercial access to his superfluous product, could not. 
but rapidly develope into one of the most Banta! selfish and 
graceless tyrants before whom the stifling socian has ever had to bow 
the knee. And I don’t think his nostrums will ever admit of the 
wiping of tears from all honest’ faces, as some pretend. “In a society 
such as we are striving after, there will be no direct exchange of pro- 
duct for product-—because the real worth of products cannot by 
any measure be determined,—but the different producers and groups 
of producers will bestow their finished articles in magazines, and every 
individual or group will take what he needs.” But in ordersto call 
this new society into life the gangrened old one must be done"away. 
That is our first job. Health does not grow out of disease. Freadom 
cannot be developed out of the apparatus of bondage. , Evolution 
requires the forcible breakage and abandonment of the effete bean-. 
pod—eggshell—chrysalis, This is revolution everf time.” 

Down with Property. L. 8. Bevineton, 


| INTERTNATIONAL FEDERATION OF. 
REVOLUTIONARY ANARCHIST SOCIALISTS. 
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This Federation has been started in Italy and is seeking to extend 
itself. he following is a copy of a manifesto just issued: : 

Considering: ‘That the present social orgauization. the result of 
intestine struggles through which humanity developed itself, is the 
cause of material misery and moral degradation; and that it is 
urgent to substitute for it a new organization, bused on co-operation 
and solidarity, that, will give to all the means of reaching the highest 
possible development and be free to all future improvements ; 

Considering: ‘That the primary cause of the present hatred and 
antagonism is the monopoly of the land and all the means of produe- 
tion and exchange in the hands of a few; and that to harmonize 
mtreests and live in brotherly love it is necessary that society should 
guarantes to all-the means of working and freely associating with 
other workers ; : 

Considering : 

possible to the aspiration and the interests of all, cannot. be invented 
and imposed by a government, but must result from the free action of 
all concerned, who agree and organize by the impulse of their senti- 
ments and under pressure of their common needs; 
' Considering: - That owing to the consolidation of the various 
economier! and political institutions, it-is impossible to substantially 
change it altonather-by revolutionary means and by violation of estab- 
lished Jawa ; oS 

Considering: That the resistance of the bourgeoisie to every 
attempt of the workers to emancipate themselves renders necessary 
the use of force, in order to destroy the military and the police, who 
defend the present society by force of arme ; 

Considering: That.a revolution which will give birth to new social 
conditions cannot be made by isolated individuals who act haphazard, — 
nor can it succeed if it does not find in the people, at least in germ, 
the means capable of accomplishing, without. an important break, the 
ensential functions of individual nnd social life ; 

A Federation of Revolutionary Anarchiat Socialiste, proposing the 
following aims, has been formed, - : 

(a) To propagate the principles of Anarchist-Socialism and to show 
the necessity of a violent revolution, ee 

{b) To inspire the people with a consciounsess of their rights and a 
sentiment of love toward all men, and of solidarity with the poor 
and i genes . : 
(c) To encourage the working-class movement and stimulate the 
workera to organize for the three-fold 
pretensions of employera and authori 


of revolution; : 
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